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field of inquiry and comparison. It was made clear that 
as moral questions and values are increasingly recognized 
in political movements, national and international, the 
old, short rule that the missionary must keep out of 
politics does not sufficiently meet the case. When anti- 
opium crusades, atrocities — Korean or Armenian, stu- 
dent outbreaks, social and industrial rebellions, are all 
involved in the political affairs of the nations, it cannot 
be helped that Christian missions should exert an influ- 
ence that must be reckoned with. In the midst of a 
universal popular agitation, the Christian spirit cannot 
be altogether colorless and anemic. It was important 
for this congress of missionary leaders, representing all 
lands, to consider what should be approved and what 
disapproved as regards missionary participation in public 
affairs ; as to what a just neutrality requires in word and 
act and bearing. 

If there is not much to report as actual findings or 
results of this conference, its real accomplishment was 
beyond measure. As has been intimated already, the 
contacts of the time were perhaps its greatest value. 
The meeting place was a benediction, at the small village 
of Crans, on the border of Lake Geneva, across which 
rose the French mountains, with the three peaks of Mt. 
Blanc in the farthest background, and in the chateau of 
Colonel and Madame Van Berchem, the stately home of 
a family that has occupied it for generations and whose 
present representatives dispensed a hospitality of medi- 
eval amplitude and of the finest Christian spirit of today. 
Their great house, with its twenty-six rooms, their 
grounds and walks, their gardens of flowers and fruits, 
from which were daily brought bountiful supplies (one 
will not soon forget those raspberries and currants and 
cherries), and, above all, their high-hearted friendliness, 
outpoured upon every guest and expressed in uncounted 
ministries and attentions, made every day a fresh delight 
and stimulus. From beginning to end, the conference 
met in an atmosphere of Christian regard and good-will. 
The spirit was infectious; it was impossible to be sus- 
picious, prejudiced, selfish, in these surroundings. 

Steps were taken before the conference ended which 
may lead to a permanent international missionary or- 
ganization, successor to the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, and which shall con- 
serve and develop all that was accomplished at Crans. 
It is hoped that, if the mission boards represented ap- 
prove of the plans, such an organization will be effected, 
and that its first meeting may be in America in 1921. 

We parted after this week of outlook together with a 
heightened sense of the place and worth of the foreign 
missionary enterprise among the world's forces and of 
the absolute necessity that it shall be viewed and admin- 
istered internationally. No less measure will suffice for 
so great a task. 

The great negative energies of destruction such as 
war releases can never achieve the things that have to 
be done in the world. Such work has to be done by 
great principles, by living ideals, by the Spirit of God. 
Mere mechanism, the thunder of guns, the massing of 
bodies of men can never do it. They can build walls 
against the onset of wrong; they cannot replace it. We 
have to let loose creative and constructive spiritual 
powers if that is to be done. — From "The Missionary 
Outlook in the Light of the War." 



CERTAIN FINANCIAL FACTS 

The following finanoial faots relative to the 
United States must necessarily have a bearing upon 
our foreign policy. — The Editors. 

OUR PUBLIC DEBT 

The total debt of the United States July 1, 1856, 
after deducting the cash in the Treasury, was $10,965,- 
953.01. August 31, 1865, the Civil War having just 
been brought to a close, the public debt reached its 
highest point prior to 1918. On that date the total debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, was $2,756,431,571.43. The 
lowest point reached by the public debt following the 
Civil War was in 1892, when the total debt, less cash in 
the Treasury, was $841,526,463.60. The nearest ap- 
proach to that low level, and following the Civil War, 
was in 1907, when the total debt, less the cash in 
Treasury, was $878,596,755.03. July 1, 1914, our total 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $1,027,257,009.56. 
Since 1913 the figures have been as follows : 

Debt on which 





Total interest- 


interest has 


Debt bearing 




bearing debt. 


ceased. 


no interest.* 


1914. 


. $967,953,310.00 


$1,552,560.26 


$1,942,993,398.90 


1915. 


. 969,759,090.00 


1,507,260.26 


2,086,870,522.90 


1916. 


. 971,562,590.00 


1,473,100.26 


2,636,208,571.90 


1917. 


. 2,712,549,476.61 


14,232,230.26 


2,990,988,572.65 


1918. 


. 11,985,882,436.42 


20,242,550.26 


2,586,036,427.32 


1919. 


. 25,234,496,273.54 


11,109,370.26 
Cash in the 


2,145,364,469.32 




Outstanding 


Treasury 


Total debt less 




principal. 


July 1.* 


cash in Treasury. 


1914. 


.$2,912,499,269.16 


$1,885,242,259.60 


$1,027,257,009.56 


1915. 


. 3,058,136,873.16 


1,967,988,867.16 


1,090,148,006.00 


1916. 


. 3,609,244,262.16 


2,602,962,690.06 


1,006381,572.10 


1917. 


. 5,717,770,279.52 


3,809,135,055.70 


1,908,635,223.82 


1918. 


. 14,592,161,414.00 


3,667,880,058.77 


10,924,281,355.23 


1919. 


.27,390,970,113.12 


2,911,667,736.63 


24,479,302,376.49 



DEBT STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1920 

(Source: The Chronicle, October 16, 1920, p. 1539.) 

The preliminary statement of the public debt of the 
United States for September 30, 1920, as made up on 
the basis of the daily Treasury statements, is as follows : 

Total gross debt August 31, 1920 $24,324,672,123.79 

Public-debt receipts Sep- 
tember 1 to 30, 1920. . . $1,210,000,878.39 

Public-debt disbursements 

September 1 to 30, 1920. 1,447,316,873.53 



Decrease for period. 



237,315,995.14 



Total gross debt September 30, 1920. $24,087,356,128.65 

Note. — Total gross debt before deduction of the balance 
held by the Treasurer, free of current obligations and with- 
out any deduction on account of obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments or other investments, was as follows : 



* See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, pages 610, 611. 
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Bonds: 

Consols of 1930 $599,724,050.00 

Loan of 1925 118,489,900.00 

Panama's of 1916-1936. . . 48,954,180.00 
Panama's of 1918-1938 . . . 25,947,400 . 00 

Panama's of 1961 50,000,000.00 

Conversion bonds 28,894,500.00 

Postal Savings bonds. . . . 11,612,160.00 

$883,622,190.00 

First Liberty loan $1,952,423,550.00 

Second Liberty loan 3,324,240,250 .00 

Third Liberty loan 3,649,962,500.00 

Fourth Liberty loan 6,366,262,113.00 

15,292,888,413.00 

Total bonds $16,176,510,603.00 

Notes: 
Victory Liberty loan 4,241,130;520.00 

Treasury Certificates: 

Tax $1,657,787,500.00 

Loan 690,003,500.00 

Pittman Act 259,375,000. 00 

Special issues 32,854,450.00 

2,640,020,450.00 

War-savings securities (net cash receipts) . 796,974,393.98 



Total interest-bearing debt. . 
Debt on which interest has ceased. 
Non-interest-bearing debt 



$23,854,635,966.98 

5,387,750.26 

227,332,411.41 



Total gross debt $24,087,356,128.56 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919* 

(Source : Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year 1919, pp. 629-639.) 



Receipts. 

Total ordinary $4,647,603,852 . 46$ 

Postal 364,847,126.20$ 

Panama Canal 6,777,046 . 55f 

Public Debt 29,053,331,758. 25 1 



Disbursements.; 

$18,939,531,894.86 

362,847,785.29 

12,265,775.08 

15,813,848,116.63 



Grand total . . . $34,072,559,783 . 46 $35,128,493,571 . 86 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED OUTLAY IN ARMAMENTS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES || 



Fiscal Year 1917. 
$358,158,361.12 



War Department. 
Fiscal Tear 1918. 
$4,850,687,186.88 



Fiscal Tear 1919. 
$8,995,880,266.18 



•"Disbursements," as used in this table, in addition to 
actual expenditures, include unexpended balances to the 
credit of disbursing officers. 

t Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, 
p. 632. (Panama Canal receipts include receipts from tolls, 
etc.) 

J Annual report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, p. 
269. 

§ Annual report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1919, p. 
639. 

|| See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, page 219. 



Fiscal Tear 1917. 
$239,632,756.63 
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Navy Department. 

Fiscal Tear 1918. 
$1,278,840,486.80 
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Fiscal Tear 1919. 
$2,002,310,785.02 
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PROPOSED OUTLAY IN ARMAMENT APPROPRIATIONS t 
Armament of Fortifications, 1921 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, 
and siege cannon, including their carriages, sights, imple- 
ments, equipments, and the machinery necessary for their 
manufacture, $1,500,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and test of am- 
munition for mountain, field, and siege cannon, including the 
necessary experiments in connection therewith, the machinery 
necessary for its manufacture, and necessary storage facili- 
ties, $1,600,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon 
for coast defense, including their carriages, sights, lmple- 



* See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919. 

t See digest of appropriations for the support of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, made by the second session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress and issued by the U. S. Treasury Department 
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merits, equipments, and the machinery necessary for their 
manufacture, $2,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for 
seacoast cannon, and for modernizing projectiles on hand, in- 
cluding the necessary experiments in connection therewith, 
and the machinery necessary for its manufacture, $1,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, sub- 
caliber guns, and other accessories for seacoast artillery 
practice, including the machinery necessary for their manu- 
facture, $200,000. 

For alteration and maintenance of seacoast artillery, in- 
cluding the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, 
materials necessary for the work, and expenses of civilian 
mechanics and extra-duty pay of enlisted men engaged 
thereon, $1,000,000. 

For alteration and maintenance of the mobile artillery, 
including the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, 
and materials necessary for the work and the expenses of the 
mechanics engaged thereon, $2,000,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, sub- 
caliber guns, and other accessories for mountain, field, and 
siege artillery practice, including the machinery necessary 
for their manufacture, $205,800. 

Fortifications Act, May 21, 1920 $9,505,800.00 

($9,505,800.00 is the total apppropriation for armament of 
fortifications by the above act.) 

Armament of Fortifications, Panama Canal, 1921 
For the purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for 
seacoast and land defense cannon, including the necessary 
experiments in connection therewith, and the machinery 
necessary for its manufacture, $1,000,000. 

For the alteration and maintenance and installation of the 
seacoast artillery, Including the purchase and manufacture of 
machinery, tools, and materials necessary for the work, and 
expenses of civilian mechanics, and extra-duty pay of en- 
listed men engaged thereon, $104,546. 

Fortifications Act, May 21, 1920 $1,104,546.00 

Increase of the Navy— Armor and Armament 
Increase of the Navy, armor and armament : Toward the 
armor and armament for vessels heretofore authorized, to be 
available until expended, $45,000,000. 

Naval Act, June 4, 1920 $45,000,000.00 

DETAILED ARMAMENT EXPENDITURES BY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 

(Source: Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 1919, 
p. 225.) 

Armament of Fortifications, Panama Canal: 

"DFG" $48,897. 17 

"H" 711,547.07 

"M" 27,086.01 

Act June 15, 1917, "M" 19,200.00 

Fortifications in Insular Possessions: ■ 

"DFG" $17,795.86 

Act June 15, 1917, "DFG" 2,707.32 

"H" 1,776,123.61 

1919-1920, "H" 1,000,000.00 

Act June 15, 1917, "M" 36,010.73 

"M" 28,241.24 



Armament of Fortifications: 

"B" $305,676,252.06 

"C" 2,147,808,221.45 

"DFG" 877,119.47 

Act June 15, 1917, "DFG" 783,714.51 

"H" 8,131,384.46 

Act June 15, 1917, "H" 180,298.99 

"I" 3,565.86 

"K" 909,852.01 

"L" . , 41,771,835.62 

"M" 187,108.66 

Act June 15, 1917, "M" 131,875.49 

Act June 15, 1917, "N" 140,139.96 



GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 
Directions for a True League of Nations 

(Sketch of a Declaration of Principles as a Basis 
for a Proigram of Action) 

By COUNT HARRY KESZLER 

Translated from Die Friedens-Warte, August, 1920 

PRINCIPLES 

A constructive permanent policy is no longer pos- 
sible without the League of Nations; without this 
comprehensive world organization the institutions of 
the world, shaken to their very foundations, cannot 
recover. 

Therefore we demand: 

1. To exert all strength so that all States, including 
America, Eussia, and Germany, will be received into 
the Versailles League of Nations. 

2. That the latter be developed into a democratic 
league of the nations, which is to be supported and 
governed, in the first place, by the active workers 
themselves. The Versailles League of Nations does 
not live- up to the demands of real democracy, because 
it grants, all power exclusively to the State govern- 
ments. 

3. That the League, supported by the peoples, is to 
regulate world production : 

a. By rapid international conglomeration of all in- 
dividual enterprises into self -administrative bodies; 

b. By admitting all those who are occupied in a 
given branch of production into its administration; 

c. By regulating production according to demand. 

4. That this economic and intellectual world organi- 
zation be autonomous and not dependent upon the 
politics of the States. 

The international commissions, which, according to 
the Versailles Treaty, have to distribute the raw ma- 
terials and means of transportation and have to regu- 
late the financial conditions, are the given levers 
through which the strength of the nations can change 
the present alliance of States into a true league of 
nations, and therefore we appeal to the intellectual 
and manual workers of all countries to fight for this 
irrefutable necessity by energetic collaboration and by 
the pressure of public opinion. 



